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THE FOUNDING OF NEW SWEDEN, 1637-1642. 

BY PROFESSOR C. T. ODHNER, 

OP THE UNIVEBSITY OF LUHD. 1 
TBANBLATED BY FBOFESSOK G. B. KEE1T. 

The opening of the International Exhibition, this year, in 
Philadelphia, on soil formerly Swedish, and the intercourse 
between Sweden and the shores of the Delaware, springing 
from the circumstance, have again directed attention to the 
Swedish colony, which two hundred and forty years ago 
planted civilization in that vicinity, and the Swedes, who 
have visited the Exhibition, have been welcomed in Phila- 
delphia almost as fellow-countrymen. In connection with 
the zealously conducted investigations of later times regard- 
ing the early history of the States, this ancient Swedish settle- 
ment has long since been the object of reverential attention 
and research on the part of historians in America, 2 albeit in 
Sweden very little has been accomplished in elucidation of 
facts concerning the primitive colony. Authors have gene- 
rally followed the older works of Oampanius and Acrelius, 
without addition of special criticism, and Geijer and Cron- 
holm, in their accounts of Gustavus II. Adolphus, even repeat 
the former writer's unconfirmed, and, without doubt, unwar- 
ranted, mention of a Swedish expedition to the Delaware as 
early as 1631. The only contributions to the history of New 
Sweden, which have appeared more recently, occur in Carl- 
son's work on the history of Sweden under the House of the 
Count Palatine, and in that of the author upon the internal 
history of Sweden during the regency of Queen Christina's 

1 Kolonien Nya Sveriges Orundl'dggning 1637-1642. Af C. T. Odhner. 
Hist. Bibliotek. Nyfoljd I. ss. 197-235. (Stockholm, 1876.) 

2 The titles of several American publications relating to the history of 
New Sweden are given by Professor Odhner in the Swedish original, omitted 
here. — Trans. 
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Guardians. 1 The former book is occupied with the last years 
of the colony, and its conquest by the Dutch; the latter, on 
the contrary, with its foundation and first development. 
Most writers, both Swedish and American, who have treated 
of this subject, begin with the first great expedition which 
left Sweden for the Delaware, that, namely, under Governor 
Printz in 1642, but furnish nothing but disconnected and 
doubtful accounts of the previous settlement of the colony. 
Their omissions proceed from the obscurity which overhangs 
the earlier period, owing, partly, to the fact that during the 
first years colonization was carried on with some degree of 
secrecy, and more like a private enterprise, partly, to the cir- 
cumstance that Governor Printz and his attendant clergyman, 
Johan Campanius, who supply details of the time referred to, 
probably both lacked accurate knowledge of what preceded 
the expedition of 1642, and had no occasion to speak of the 
topic. The author, indeed, in his above-named work, has 
sought to unfold the origin and first fortunes of the colony, 
but he was obliged to treat the matter with brevity in a book 
of such a scope, and, besides, he was not then possessed of 
sources of information enabling him to do justice to the sub- 
ject. Since that time sundry scattered records relating to 
New Sweden have been brought together from various quar- 
ters of the Royal Archives ; and during his last visit to this 
office the author was particularly fortunate in meeting with 
a packet in the Oxenstjerna collection comprising letters from 
the Swedish commissary in Amsterdam, Samuel Blommaert, 
to Axel Oxenstjerna, containing much new information con- 
cerning the founding of the colony and the first expeditions 
to the Delaware. The letters are written in Dutch, and for 
that reason, it may be, hitherto have not been turned to ad- 
vantage by Swedish writers of history. With the help of 
such invaluable authorities, and of certain recent publications 
in America we are now in a situation to impart a much more 

1 Sveriges Historia under Konungarne af Pfalziska Huset, af Fredrik 
Ferd. Carlson : Stockholm, 1855-6. Sveriges Inre Historia under Droit- 
ning Christinas Fbrmyndare, af 0. T. Odhner : Stockholm, 1865. — Tbans. 
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exact and fuller account of the settlement in New Sweden 
than formerly was possible. 

The first scheme of a Swedish colony in foreign parts was 
projected, as is known, by Willem Usselincx, the founder of 
the Swedish South Sea Company. 1 Praise has been accorded 
to the liberal and comprehensive views constituting the basis 
of the privileges conceded to this corporation, and, without 
doubt, these do bear advantageous comparison with the nar- 
row-minded conceptions at that time prevalent in the world 
of trade, and especially with the Spanish and Dutch methods 
of colonization. We must not forget, however, that the 
Swedes made a virtue of necessity in opening their company 
to other nations, for, indeed, they had not the means to estab- 
lish it independently. Both Gustavus Adolphus and Axel 
Oxenstjerna embraced Usselincx's projects with much interest, 
and assisted him as far as possible, but were hindered in the 
execution of their schemes by the pecuniary embarrassment 
and political changes which marked the period. Usselincx, 
too, does not seem to have been the right person to superintend 
the carrying on of such a work ; he was already advanced in 
years, and appears, also, always to have been a man of words 
rather than deeds. With his pen, to be sure, he laboured in- 
defatigably for his darling plan. Besides the collection of 
documents relating to the Southern Company, printed under 
the name of Argonautiea Gustaviana, 2 the Swedish Office of 
Archives contains a mass of prolix proposals and reports, 
written by him, sometimes addressed to the chief commercial 

1 Usselincx was a merchant of Antwerp, wno had become acquainted 
with the mysteries of the Spanish system of trade during a tolerably long 
sojourn in Spain and Portugal, and, as soon as he had settled in Amsterdam, 
sought to avail himself of his experience in the interests of Dutch com- 
merce. He drew up the first plan for the Dutch West India Company, 
founded in 1621, but, after he had lost his wealth, through unfortunate specu- 
lations, he once more left the country. In 1624 he visited Gottenburg on a 
journey to Dantzic, when he was invited by Gustavus Adolphus to remain 
in Sweden — On Usselincx see, especially, Laspeyres, Geschichte der voiles- 
wirthschaftlichen Anschauungen der Niederldnder. 

2 Printed in 1633 at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Eeprinted in 1662 in Mar- 
quardus, Dejure Mercatorum. 
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towns of the Kingdom of Sweden, at others directed to for- 
eign powers, the Hanseatic cities, France, the States-General, 
and so forth, abounding, indeed, in clever thoughts and brill- 
iant fancies, but all, so far as we have been able to learn, un- 
productive of fruit. In the beginning his attention was 
bestowed chiefly upon the Spanish possessions in America, 
so alluring by reason of their inexhaustible metallic wealth. 
It is true, it was prohibited by § 29 of the privileges to enter 
into hostilities with the lands or subjects of the Spanish King 5 
but when, in 1627, Gustavus Adolphus quarrelled with the 
Emperor, that monarch saw a foe, also, in Spain, and made no 
scruple, therefore, the following year, of concluding a treaty 
with the Duke of Buckingham, by which he agreed to aid 
that nobleman with sailors and soldiers in an expedition 
against Jamaica, and as compensation claimed one-tenth of 
the revenue of the gold mines. 1 The murder of the Duke, 
happening soon after, put an end to the whimsical project. 
Like the designs upon the crowns of Russia and Poland, it 
remains a witness to the adventurous, fantastical character at 
times conspicuous in the actions of the great king. 

It was a singularity of Axel Oxenstjerna, that in several 
instances he brought about the execution of plans, which, 
during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, had been mere pro- 
jects of the mind ; and it is characteristic of the statesman, 
that it was in the midst of the storms of war, and at a time 
of utmost peril and distress, he embarked on so equivocal an 
enterprise as the establishing of a foreign colony. Axel Ox- 
enstjerna, surely, supplies ample reason for the appellation 
bestowed by Geijer on Gustavus Adolphus, "sower of swift 
war-chariots." It was during a year so full of menace for 
Sweden as 1635, that the chancellor of the kingdom took the 
first step towards the founding of New Sweden. "When, in 
the spring, he was obliged to retire from southern to northern 
Germany, he passed, as is known, through France and Hol- 
land, for the purpose of inciting these nations to a more 

1 On this see, further, Lingard, History of England, vol. vii. p. 339 (Lon- 
don, 1849) ; Fant, Observationes Selectee, pp. 100-2 ; Cronholm, Sveriges 
historia under Gustaf II. Adolf, iv. pp. 373-4 ; v. ii. p. 85. 
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vigorous support of his native country in her prosecution of 
the German war. In May, 1635, he sojourned in the Hague 
and Amsterdam. On the subject of this visit to Holland 
nothing is known excepting what relates to the political 
transactions. 1 We may, however, feel assured that a man 
with Axel Oxenstjerna's habits of careful observation, and 
lively interest in the development of the national economy, did 
not neglect the opportunity, afforded by his residence in the 
principal commercial city of the time, to acquire knowledge 
of effective measures, and to foster friendly relations, likely 
to result in gain for Sweden. That he did not forget the 
plans of Usselincx, we have a proof ; for there appears among 
the Oxenstjerna papers a query, written by a certain Samuel 
Blommaert, and dated Amsterdam, June 3, 1635, a few days, 
therefore, after the departure of the chancellor from Holland, 
seeking information as to the prospects of a Swedish expedi- 
tion to the coast of Guinea. This Blommaert, a merchant 
of Amsterdam, and a partner in the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, 2 after the chancellor's visit, regularly paid his respects 
to Oxenstjerna through the medium of letters descriptive of 
the commercial and maritime relations of Holland. We learn 
from these epistles that at that time attention was directed 
chiefly to the coast of Guinea or Brazil. For an expedition 
to the latter country affairs then seemed peculiarly propitious, 
since the Dutch had acquired firm foothold in the land, and 
had dispossessed the Portuguese, while the West India Com- 
pany had not yet obtained the privilege of the Brazilian trade, 
thus leaving Sweden free to participate in it. 

1 On this point see Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, iii. 
4, p. 851 ; Chemnitz, Gesch. des Schwed. Kriegs, ii. p. 696. 

1 With respect to this person we glean nothing from the chief Dutch bio- 
graphical work (van der Aa, Biographisch WoorderiboeJc der Nederlanden, 
II., i.), except that he distinguished himself during the years 1607-9 in the 
service of the Bast India Company. We may add that he is mentioned in 
1630-1 as a partner in a private colonization (under the title of patroonship) 
of the east side of Delaware Bay : see Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania, p. 26. 
Probably he was of the same family as the Thomas Blommaert who deserves 
so much credit for the development of the manufacture of bar-iron in Sweden 
during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Vol. hi.— 19 
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Another step in advance was taken the following year. 
During the spring of 1636 Axel Oxenstjerna received a visit 
in Wismar from the Dutchman Peter Spiring, who was on a 
journey from Prussia to Holland. This prudent man, so 
highly esteemed by the chancellor of the kingdom, 1 had regu- 
lated and introduced into the Prussian ports a system of excise 
singularly to the satisfaction of the latter, and, since the re- 
linquishment of these harbours in 1635, had been retained by 
Oxenstjerna in the Swedish service. He departed for Holland 
with a commission to endeavour to gain subsidies for Sweden 
from the States-General ; and was, moreover, instructed " to 
observe whether it might not be possible in this conjuncture 
to obtain some service in affairs of commerce or manufac- 
tures." 2 What he accomplished in the latter particular is 
learned from his letter to the chancellor. 3 He had held seve- 
ral "conversations" with Blommaert concerning the trade 
with Guinea, and had sought to interest in it both Blommaert 
and other Dutch men-of-business ; he also heard from Blom- 
maert of the person best qualified to impart information on 
these subjects, namely, Peter Minuit, the leader of the First 
Swedish Expedition to the Delaware. 

Peter Minuit, as he himself wrote his name, or Minnewit, 
as he is, perhaps, properly called, 4 was a native of the town 
of Wesel, in the country of Cleves, the nearest border-land of 
Holland on the side of Germany. Probably he left the city 
of his forefathers when it fell into Spanish hands on occasion 
of the Julich-Cleves war of hereditary succession. He went to 
Holland, and entered the service of the West India Company, 
and was at last constituted Director or Governor over thecolony 
of New Eetherland. This embraced the territory between the 
Hudson and Delaware Rivers, on both of which, in 1623, the 

1 With regard to this person see the author's Sveriges deltagande i 
Westfaliska fredskongressen, p. 46. 

2 The chancellor's Memorial f. Joh. Nicodemi, dated March 29, 1636. 
Handlingar ror. Skandinaviens historia, xxxviii. pp. 289-90. 

3 Spiring to the chancellor, dated May 14, 1636. The Oxenstjerna papers 
in the Royal Archives. 

* It was also written by Swedes Meneioe, Menuet, and so forth. 
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Company possessed firm foothold ; on the east bank of the 
Delaware a little redoubt was built, called Fort Nassau, and 
on the western, near Cape Henlopen, a Dutch colony was 
planted in 1681, named ZwaanendaL soon laid waste, how- 
ever, by the Indians, and abandoned. 1 Minuit resided as 
Governor at New Amsterdam (now New York City) from 
1626 to 1632, and seems to have acquired the reputation of 
being an efficient officer, but finally rendered himself ob- 
noxious to a powerful coterie in the Company, who, through 
their intrigues, compelled him to relinquish his office in 1632, 
when he returned to Holland. 2 He w T as living in his native 
country in 1636, when he was brought into notice by Spiring. 

It was purposed, that Minuit should accompany Spiring, 
when the latter returned, in the summer of 1636, to Sweden, 
that he might aid the authorities with his counsel and supe- 
rior information. But he was prevented from doing so, and 
sent instead a written opinion on the subject 3 by Spiring. In 
order to found a Swedish colony in some foreign part of the 
world (to be called " Nova Suedia"), a ship was needed, thought 
Minuit, of from sixty to a hundred leister, 4, with a cargo worth 
10,000 or 12,000 gulden, and a company of twenty or twenty-five 
men, with provisions for a year, and a dozen soldiers to serve 
as a garrison for the place, besides a smaller vessel to remain 
at the settlement. It was, apparently, this proposal, or, at 
least, one grounded on it, which was read in the Swedish 
Bad September 27, 1636. 6 The thoughts of both Spiring and 
the government were constantly directed, it appears, to the 
coast of Guinea, peculiarly known as " the Cold Coast." 

During the autumn of 1636 Spiring was again sent out to 

1 Hazard's Annals, p. 25 et seq. Cape Henlopen (properly Hindlopen ?) 
lay on the southwestern side of the mouth of the Delaware, and on the north- 
eastern lay Cape May (properly Met/, from the first discoverer of the country, 
Cornelia Mey). 

2 The preceding statements with regard to the earlier fortunes of Minuit 
are taken, chiefly, from Fr. Kapp, Peter Minnewit aus Wesel, in Sybei's 
Histor. Zeitschrift, xv. p. 225 et seq. 

3 Dated Amsterdam, June 15, 1G36. The Oxenstjerna papers. 
* From 720 to 1200 tons.— Trans. 

5 Badsprotokollen. 
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Holland, now, however, in the quality of Swedish resident 
and " counsellor of the finances" ("Jinansrad"), ennobled under 
the name of Silfvercron till Nbrsholm. 1 He arrived in Hol- 
land at the close of October, 1636, and, in accordance with 
the orders of the government, immediately resumed negotia- 
tions with Blommaert and Minuit. The former now received 
a commission as Swedish Commissary in Amsterdam, at a 
yearly salary of 1000 riksdaler, becoming what, in our days, 
is called Swedish consul-general in Holland. To arrive at 
some determination about the plans for a colony, Spiring in- 
vited Blommaert and Minuit to meet him in consultation at 
the Hague at the beginning of the new year. The result of 
this deliberation appears in Spiring's and Blommaert's letters 
to the chancellor. 2 It was discovered, on closer examination, 
that an expedition to Guinea would require more capital than 
they could hope to raise, and they, therefore, resolved to form 
a Swedish-Dutch Company, which should carry on trade with, 
and establish colonies on, the portions of the !North American 
coast not previously taken up by the Dutch or English. The 
cost of the first expedition was estimated at 24,000 Dutch 
florins, 3 half of which sum was to be contributed by Minuit 
and Blommaert and their friends, and the remaining half to 
be subscribed in Sweden. Spiring desired, also, to take the 
advice of other men-of-business, but refrained, both his coun- 
sellors urging, that the affair ought to be kept profoundly 
secret, lest the "West India Company might frustrate the enter- 
prise. Minuit was to be the leader of the expedition, Blom- 
maert the commissioner for it at Amsterdam. 

After these stipulations had been concluded, Minuit set out 
for Sweden, provided with the necessary documents, in the 
beginning of February, 1637. "With regard to his residence 
and proceedings in Sweden the only information we possess 

1 He was in the habit of signing his name Peter Spieringk Silvercroen op 
Norsholm. His letters to the chancellor are usually written in Dutch. 

* Spiring to the chancellor, dated November 8, 1636, and January 7 and 
31, 1637. Blommaert to the same, November 26, 1636, and January 14, 
1637. The Oxenstjerna papers. 

8 1 riksdaler was equivalent to 2f Dutch florins or gulden. 
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is gathered from the letter of Blommaert to the chancellor. 1 
The Swedish government embraced the scheme with interest, 
and promised to place two fully equipped vessels at the dis- 
posal of the company: the contribution of money required 
from Sweden was subscribed by the three Oxenstjernas, Clas 
Fleming, and Peter Spiring. 2 Fleming, as well as the chan- 
cellor, was a most zealous promoter of the work : as virtual 
chief of the admiralty — the head-admiral was old and dis- 
qualified for service — he obtained the commission to fit out 
both of the ships, and concerted the details of the equipment 
with Blommaert and Minuit. In Holland, Blommaert pro- 
cured an experienced crew, and the cargo required to trade 
with, and both were sent over to Gottenburg in the spring of 
1637, when, it was agreed, the expedition should set out. 3 But, 
whether because of delay on the part of the authorities, or 
from a prolonged illness of Minuit, it was August before the 
vessels were prepared to leave Stockholm: on the 9th of this 
month the Admiralty issued a passport for the ships Kalmar 
Nyckel and Gripen, 4 the former the larger, a man-of-war, the 
latter a sloop, both belonging to the United Southern and Ship 
Company. They did not sail from Gottenburg till late in 
the fall. This delay was attended with several disadvanta- 
geous results: the ship's crew had to be maintained during 
the whole summer, and their wages paid at the expense 

1 See Blommaert's letters dated February 18, and May 6, 1637, etc. 

2 According to the Account of Peter Minuit's Voyage to the West Indies 
in 1637, at Stockholm, (Oxenstjema's papers), Axel and Gabriel Gustafson 
Oxenstjerna each contributed 3000 florins, Spiring 4500, and the rest smaller 
sums. 

3 Blommaert to the chancellor, June 6, 1637. 

4 Amiralitetets registratur : Sjbforvaltningens arkiv. The passes were 
granted to Captain Anders Nilsson Krober, of the Kalmar Nyckel (Key 
of Kalmar, named from the city and sea-port of Kalmar, in Sweden), and 
Lieutenant Jacob Borben, of the Gripen (the Griffin). The only person 
(so far as known) who came to New Sweden on the Gripen, and remained 
with the colony, was Anthony, " tin morian oder angoler," a bought slave 
(the first on the shores of the Delaware), who served Governor Printz at 
Tinicum in 1644 (" making hay for the cattle, and accompanying the Gov- 
ernor on his pleasure-yacht"), and was still living in New Sweden March 1, 
1648.— Trans. 
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of the Company, and the vessels, after leaving Gotten- 
burg, encountered the autumn winds in the North Sea, by 
which they were roughly handled. In December, 1637, they 
were obliged to put into the Dutch harbour Of Medemblik, 
to refit and take in fresh provisions. The cost of the expedi- 
tion, already reckoned at about 36,000 florins, was thus neces- 
sarily increased; and the Dutch partners, seeing the prospects 
of gain diminish, began to grumble. They were appeased, ■ 
however, by Minuit's promising, on his return, to persuade the 
Swedish government to assume the additional expenditure. 
"Whereupon the voyage was continued, at the close of 1637, 
to the place of destination. 1 

With respect to Minuit's voyage across the Atlantic we 
know nothing. The date of his arrival, however, in the 
Delaware has been determined, it is believed, with tolerable 
accuracy. An American investigator lias extracted from 
English archives a letter from Jerome Hawley, " treasurer" 
for the English Colony in Virginia, to Mr. Secretary Winde- 
banke, dated Jamestown, May 8, 1638, mentioning the arrival 
of a Dutch ship, with a commission signed by the Swedish 
government, whose commander had sought the privilege of 
laying in a cargo of tobacco for Sweden free of duty, and, 
although the right was not conceded, the vessel remained at 
Jamestown about ten days, " to refresh with wood and water." 
It was also ascertained that both this and another vessel accom- 
panying her were destined for the Delaware, "to make a plan- 
tation, and to plant tobacco." As the Delaware was supposed 
to be part of the English territory, the question was asked, 
what should be done in case the Swedish colonization was 
successful ? 2 Erom this testimony it was concluded, that it was 
Minuit himself, who visited Virginia on his journey to the 
Delaware. The inference is, notwithstanding, incorrect, as is 
discovered from a statement in Blommaert's letter. The 
vessel, that went to Jamestown on the occasion indicated, 
was not the Kalmar Nyckel, with Minuit aboard, but the 

1 Blommaert to the chancellor, January 6, 1638, with his particular account, 
dated January 28, 1640. 

2 Hazard's Annals, pp. 42 et seq. 
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sloop Gripen, which, after his arrival in the Delaware, the 
commander sent to barter her cargo in Virginia — a design 
which, nevertheless, miscarried. Since it seems, then, from 
the English document, that the Swedish vessel probably made 
its appearance in Virginia at the close of April, 1638, her 
arrival in the Delaware must, consequently, have occurred in 
March, or early in the month of April. With this opinion 
accords, likewise, another document of the same period, which 
shows that the Dutch Governor at New Amsterdam, Willem 
Kieft, was already aware of Minuit's arrival by the 28th of 
April. 1 On this day he writes to the Directors of the West 
India Company, that he had received intelligence from the 
commissary at Fort Nassau, that Minuit had landed on the 
Delaware, and had begun to construct a stronghold, and was 
minded to push on up the river past Fort Nassau, but was 
prevented from doing so. The Governor had first ordered 
the commissary to protest against Minuit's action, and had 
afterwards (May 6-17) uttered a solemn protest, in which he 
laid claim, on behalf of the West India Company, to the 
whole " Zuid-Rivier" (South River) (as the Delaware was com- 
monly called in opposition to the more northerly Hudson), 
and pronounced Minuit responsible for all the harm and dis- 
cord which might result from his procedure. 2 What ground 
the Dutch possessed for their claim we know from former 
statements ; they had, in truth, purchased and built upon a 
part of the western shore of the Delaware, but had afterwards 
forsaken the region. 

As to further events upon the Delaware, occurring after 
Minuit's arrival, we gain our information from the oft-men- 
tioned letters of Blommaert, 3 which, it is stated, rely, in turn, 

1 Since the publication of Professor Odhner's article a document has been 
discovered in the Royal Archives at Stockholm implying the presence of 
Minuit on the Delaware at least by March 29, 1638. See The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, vol. ii. p. 465. — Trans. 

2 Hazard's Annals, pp. 44 et seq. Ferris, History of the Original 
Settlements on the Delaware, pp. 38 et seq. Acrelius, History of New 
Siveden, pp. 25 et seq. 

3 Particularly the letters of the dates of November 13, 1638, and January 
28, 1640. 
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on Minuit's own journals, charts, and other records now lost. 
It was agreed by Blommaert and the rest of the Dutch part- 
ners, who were at the same time associates in the "West India 
Company, that all collision with that Company should be 
avoided, and Minuit seems to have beguiled the Hollanders 
with the illusion that Florida was the goal of his journey, it 
being usually spoken of in Blommaert's letters under the 
name of ^voyagen till Florida." Without doubt, however, 
from the very beginning Minuit determined to direct his 
course to the large peninsula jutting out between the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays, which, from the period of his governor- 
ship, he knew to be both fertile and unoccupied, notwith- 
standing the Hollanders laid claim to it. In his journals he 
seems completely to have concealed the protest of the Dutch, 
for nothing with regard to it occurs in Blommaert's letter. 
On the contrary, this relates that Minuit travelled some miles 
into the country, to discover whether there were any Christian 
people there, and made signals by firing cannon, but no re- 
sponse to indicate their presence was received. He had sailed 
into one of the tributaries of the river on the western side, 
named "Minquas' Ml" 1 and entered into negotiation with the 
chiefs of the neighbouring Indian tribes, called by the Swedes 
"Minquesser," belonging to the Iroquois race, which dispos- 
sessed the Delawares, the former owners of the country, who 
were of the Algonkin stock. 2 The Indians agreed to sell 
Minuit a tract of land, several days' journey in extent, situ- 
ated on the west bank of the Delaware, and the bargain was 
solemnly ratified by five competent Indian chiefs or Sachems, 3 
a written contract being drawn up. 4 

1 The Dutch Ml signifies river, stream. Minquas,' or Maniquas' Ml is 
to be distinguished carefully from Minquess' Ml, situated farther to the 
south. (The latter was a name applied to the Apoquenemy ; by the former 
is meant Christine Creek. — Trans.) 

2 Reynolds's observation on Acrelius's History, p. 47, note 4. 

3 Sachem is the Dutch and English appellation of such a chief; Campa- 
nius and Acrelius write SacJcheman. 

4 Acrelius affirms that the Indians at this time resigned the land from 
Cape Henlopen to Santickan (the present Trenton Falls). On what he 
grounded his statement we do not know : possibly he had seen some tran- 
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When Minuit had thus acquired possession of the country, 
he caused the arms of the Queen of Sweden to be erected, and 
designated the new colony New Sweden. The stream he 
called Ulbe, 1 and the fort, which he began to build close to it, 
with salute of cannon, he named Kristina. The latter was 
situated about two English miles from the outlet of the Elbe 
' in the river Delaware, near where the city of Wilmington 
now stands, on a rising point of land, accessible on one side 
to large vessels, on the other surrounded by bog and sand- 
banks. 2 Within this stronghold were built two log-houses 
for the abode of those who should compose the garrison, and 
provisions of every kind were stored there for their sustenance, 
including maize and game, deer, wild geese, turkeys, and so 
forth. Probably a little garden, also, was laid out in the fort. 
At last, when all measures had been taken for the welfare of 
those who were to remain in New Sweden, Minuit began 
preparations for his return-voyage. He left a portion of the 
cargo, which he had brought out, to be used in barter with 
the Indians, as well as twenty -three men, under the command 
of Lieutenant Mans Kling, the only Swede who is expressly 
named as taking part in the First Expedition, 3 and Henrik 
Huyghen, who seems to have been Minuit's brother-in-law, 
or cousin. It was enjoined upon these leaders (of whom the 
former appears to have been entrusted with the military, the 
latter with the civil or economical part of the direction), to 

script of the bill of sale, now lost (which appears to have been written in 
Dutch, and signed with the Indians' marks). It is, nevertheless, probable 
that he confounded this first purchase with the later one, for, if the Swedes 
w had in the very beginning come into possession of the country as far as 
Trenton Falls, there would scarcely have been any need of further bargain. 
See, also, Hazard's Annals, p. 48. 

1 It was known afterwards not as Elbe, but as Kristinas Ml, and is still 
called Christeen. 

2 As to the present appearance of the spot see Ferris's Settlements on 
the Delaware, pp. 41 et seq. 

* Probably there were, also, one or two Swedes among the garrison. When 
Acrelius mentions a Swedish clergyman, Eeorus Torkillus, as Minuit's com- 
panion, it is very likely that he bases his statement on a misconception. It 
is scarcely to be presumed that a Swedish priest went with the expedition, 
when this was composed, with few exceptions, of Dutchmen. 
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defend the fortress, and carry on traffic with the natives. 
These dealt, chiefly, in skins, and there still exists a letter of 
Governor Kieft's, dated July 31, 1638, 1 complaining, that 
Minuit, through his liberality towards the Indians, had drawn 
to himself the fur trade of the Delaware. Since Kieft in the 
same letter mentions Minuit's departure from New Sweden, 
it is likely that this event occurred during that month. 

Minuit sent the sloop Gripen, in advance, to the West Indies, 
where he hoped to be able to exchange the cargo he brought 
out from Gottenburg,and afterwards he steered his own course, 
also, on the Kalmar Nyckel, to the same place — a proceeding 
censured by Blommaert, on the ground that he might very 
well have put all the residue of his cargo on the Gripen, and 
himself have taken the shortest homeward route to Sweden. 
Minuit arrived with his vessel at the West Indian island of 
St. Christopher, and succeeded in selling his merchandise 
there, obtaining in its place a load of tobacco. He was al- 
ready prepared to sail away, when he and his captain were 
invited to pay a visit to a Dutch ship, which lay near by, 
named " Het vliegende hert" (The Flying Deer). While the 
guests happened to be on board the foreign vessel, there arose a 
violent hurricane, "such as occur in the West Indies every six 
or seven years." All the ships in the roadstead, to the num- 
ber of twenty, were driven to sea ; some lost their masts, or 
were otherwise badly damaged, some absolutely foundered. 
Among the latter, in all probability, was " Het vliegende hert," 
where Minuit was, for nothing more was seen either of him 
or of that vessel. The Kalmar Nyckel, on the contrary, had 
the good fortune to escape, and returned to the island, as soon 
as the storm abated, to search for her commander, but, hearing 
no tidings of him, after a delay of several days pursued her 
voyage to Sweden. 2 

Such was the end of the enterprising and gifted man, who, 
after having brought the Dutch settlement on the Hudson to 
a flourishing condition, became the founder of the Swedish 

1 Hazard's Annals, p. 45. 

2 With regard to this see, especially, Blommaert's letters to the chancel- 
lor, dated November 13, 1638, and January 28, 1640. 
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colony on the Delaware. The suddenness and mysteriousness 
of his death, together with the silence of the Swedish authori- 
ties as to that point, have till now kept us in ignorance of his 
ultimate fate. Acrelius even ventures to relate that Minuit 
remained in New Sweden, and " after several years of faithful 
service died at Christina." This assertion has passed from 
that historian to most of the writers on the subject, and, actu- 
ally, Minuit's biographer, Ivapp, has no other declaration to 
make. 1 That this statement was certainly incorrect was 
already discovered by the author in collecting materials for 
his work on Queen Christina's Guardians, for Fleming, in a 
letter of 1639, 2 speaks of the necessity of providing a succes- 
sor for Minuit at Christina. But the true circumstances of 
the affair the author could not then learn, and, therefore, con- 
lined himself to these expressions: "Minuit seems either to 
have died on his way home, or to have left the Swedish ser- 
vice." 3 The former conjecture proves now to have been the 
true one. 

The Swedish vessel, Kalmar Nyckel, bereaved of her com- 
mander in the way described, returning home encountered 
another misfortune. Once more was she battered by a storm, 
this time in the North Sea, and, losing her mast, she was 
obliged in November, 1638, to retire to a Dutch port. 
Through Blommaert's assiduity she was repaired upon the 
spot, and awaited further orders in Holland. The sloop 
Gripen, which had been sent by Minuit to the "West Indies, 
cruised a while in the waters about Havana, and returned 
again to New Sweden. Here the vessel took in furs, ob- 
tained in the interval through traffic with the Indians, and 

1 Acrelius, op. cit. p. 15 ; Ferris, op. cit. p. 57 ; Hazard, op. cit. p. 59 ; 
Kapp, op. cit. p. 248. It is usually affirmed, that Minuit died in 1641, and 
was buried at Christina. 

2 Kl. Fleming to the chancellor, dated June 8, 1639. The Oxenstjerna 
papers. 

3 The author's work referred to, p. 302. When Eeynolds ( Acrelius's His- 
tory, p. 28) attributes to the writer the assertion, that Minuit returned to 
Europe, but soon retired from the Swedish service, this arises, probably, 
from some misapprehension on his part. 
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then left for Sweden, where she arrived at the close of May, 
1639, making the voyage from Christina to Gottenburg in 
five weeks.' 

$To be continued.) 



JOHN PENN'S JOURNAL OP A VISIT TO 

READING, HARRISBURG, CARLISLE, 

AND LANCASTER, IN 1188. 

[John Penn, the author of the following Journal, was the eldest son of 
Thomas, who was the second son of William and Hannah (Callowhill) 
Penn ; John Penn was born Feb. 23, 1760, and died in 1834 ; his mother was 
Lady Juliana Penn, daughter of the Earl of Pomfret. He published several 
volumes of poems, and built the mansion known as Solitude, now standing 
in the Zoological Garden in Fairmount Park. He also built a great house 
in Kensington Gardens, London, and the mansion of Stoke — the park sur- 
rounding which he laid out and planted; also Pennsylvania Castle on Port- 
land Island. His portrait, and commonplace-book from which the Journal 
is taken, are in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. For 
the notes we are indebted to Mr. Daniel S. Zacharias and Mr. Henry May 
Keim, of Beading, and Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, of Harrisburg.— Ed.] 

April 6, 1788. Set out from Philadelphia and passed thro' 
the township of Roxborough, the name of which all the 
houses bear, scattered along the road for some miles. Passed, 
likewise, two meeting houses, then filled by their congrega- 
tions, and alighted to rest the horses at one Cochran's. The 
soil is not very rich, but the country is finely diversified with 
wood and clear ground ; tbo' the beauties are not of so bold a 
sort as I admired in last year's tour to Bethlehem. I con- 
versed much with a hoary-headed guest at this tavern, who 
lived near Reading, and who invited me to his house, terming 
me the " Honorable Proprietor." But to show how qualified 
respect is in this democratical country, this discourse passed 

• Blommaert to the chancellor, dated January 28, 1640 ; Fleming to the 
same, June 8, and July 1, 1639 ; the same to Spiring, June 8, 1639. The 
Oxenstjerna papers. 



